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tiny cubby-hole. The Doctor was describing his adventures
on the mountain side in search of terns' eggs. " . . . Right
in up to iny elbows," he was saying, u and \vhen I put my
hands out the sides gave way. When I looked down I
couldn't see anything at all. Of course, if I'd gone right
down I'd never have got out. Not a chance! "
But I was not listening to this exciting story, I was
straining my ears to catch the sounds coming through the
bulkhead from the engine compartment, sounds indistinctly
heard because of the noise of water lapping against the sides
of the boat and the creaking of timbers. I heard George's
voice, uncertain and perplexed in tone at first and later
becoming angrier.
" Well. I don't know," I heard him say. " I'm sure I
don't know. The old brute."
The polite sympathy which I had felt when first I heard
the engine stop began to give way to a certain anxiety. I
thought rerniniscently of the early days of motoring when I
was much younger before the war. The same polite
sympathy when the engine stopped, the same desultory and
rather embarrassed conversation in the back seats, flagging
by degrees as the realization dawned that the engine had no
intention of starting again despite the purple-faced efforts of
all the male members of the party, that it was getting late
and that it was " miles from anywhere." And we were
certainly miles from anywhere here. Our base camp which
we had left that morning lay seven miles away upon the
headland which could be faintly seen on the horizon as a long
line in the diminishing twilight. Our present anchorage, a
few hundred yards from a rocky surf-girdled beach, was no
place in which to spend a night. The wind and swell were
increasing rapidly and with them the danger that we might
drag our anchor. With no engine we were obviously quite
helpless. As the tide rose a vast concourse of ice fragments
great and small, forming a continuous sheet upon the water,
were being borne outwards from the glacier upon our left